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It is the identification of the crucial variables and 
means of measuring them vherein lies a major problem related tc the 
organization, administration^ and the productive effectiveness of 
schools. The purpose of this study is to further refine a means of 
measuring and diagnosing dysfunctions in school systeias in 
relationship to the variables identified. It aias tc determine the 
nature of school organizational processes as measured by the School 
Organizational Development Questionnaire (SODQ) across the wide 
spectrum of different school organizations. More specif ically# the 
study intends to (1) investigate in a number of school systems of 
various sizes in various regions of the United States discrepancies 
in school organizational processes at various levels of the school 
system and vith different segments of the school population; (2) 
provide participating institutions with the result of the study for 
their own purposes in school organizational development; (3) provide 
the documentation necessary for replicating the study; and {^) 
determine the measurement characteristics of the SODQ. (Overall pale 
copy.) (Author/HM) 
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Int.rjxkict ion 

Johii Gr-rdner (19G3) in his hook, SeXf-^-r^oHcl r.t-.itori tliat the tides of 
ch'iH^'^c that Movc j:ocicty on to i;ov/ .^:oJai\; J.onr, oi* catastrophoj: run rleoper than 
the Gwii'lirp, evontr, ox t]v-; Oay. He cJ.c-i5;ns tli^it one of the deep t.iJr.1 cur- 
rents - porh'Vps tho i;;Oi:;t fateful ii; the i.io7or,ent over xcocnv conturior, 
tov;arcl ll^o r:rc-jtion of oven lc.v;^ev^ in-^vo cor.j/lcx , i.'iOZ'o Jji^-J^ly Oi^r5ani:iod 
rocJal ^rojpinf^^:. It i.^. a v.vL^I tx^^onrl \'Vth ['.rcat jrj;>.l \Ctvl i.oiir. lor thn 
schao?ui and th;? other 5.n^.;t.\tutk>i;s in cm^ soc.lcLy, for convir.uonr^ ^,rowth 
dopotids ultirj;ately upon thc> inciividual and the .^'^t'oup.^ to v:hirh )ic> h.-^lonp,y. 

The ti/iwAl cuj^rcnt o'2 Iar^,c cr;],an.i"atior;3 as a f«ict of l.'.fe in O'.UiCotxonrtl 

intilitut :.ouo ^v'^or. i^i.so. to tho -nood for- lockAvg cloi^c^ly at the or<^,avji Action 

ivvl ad:r.in.U;troliori of ^^sclioclft , John itj^^r (IVG? , p. 87) ntajrlc-jd o r ozienrcli 

project in an att^!.:pt to or^tahlir/ii nelec'j.cn pr oo^:!;:ror> for ,s::hoo] adm Ini;;- 

tiwtovs cuid oxiclcd his study by ctrc*-;- i!:^ organi r.<at ionfjl cJiv ractor , because 

iViC dat.J could not he explairicd in trrir;.? of tlv^ oacupntion based rejection 

modols vath v:hich he bc^v^n tho ctndy. 

It is thin problem of avrarcnc^n that ^:tudiey of crf.n^ni.^a- 
tional cl;:ira':: Lcr cvaoh as tho^e pix'::cnt:d in Part 3 can overcci.ie. 
liy tippJ.yin)', o ciinicril app'rorxh to rho on^lysis of or;!r:inizationi: , 
upin;; <jppr'0].rl ;i.o i c^vjurovr.ont tcchru quor; , it is po.ss.ible to 
doscT'ibo the-, chririctor of a parcicolar school distj^iot cc a point 
iti t.ir"0. Given th.ij ):noulcdgc of ex^ rating structiii^en > r^tops C'.ni 
teh'cii to int'roducc chan^^e, if S'-icms approp5?iatc» 

... An analooouij dicgnostjc or dcizicrijytivo proces".ri at the 
level of Xh-z cxucial variiroJc?; nay roll lo n nocoi'*^ary condition 
for organ ii:ationol chcn;'/*i as vxi.l. Just a? vsaliciit a,'^:ncctr. of 
bin pcriionalicy -ira ofl^.n liiodcn frc::n an individiial' s av;*n^oncs^i ^ 
so ap.raroirl2y <.re v>;-nv ciu.c.rnl V/\ri-];lo.s oT or^^mizntionol character 
hidden tx'ov.i x]»v K/rJih -rn Ll^inci-, l';C7 , p. (jr»]. 



It is Vhe idontiricdti.on of the crucio] vnriabloG and means of ineaoui^- 
inp, then v;hcroin Has o. nvijoi^ pr<:Mo^ii i^elatod to the orc^mr/.ation , ddrninu-i- 
t:oation and the i^roduc^tive of f oct ivoiicr?;; of txhools. It 15 the purpose of 
the study beinr; dci>cribcd to fvirthcr rofina a means of inea.suxnng and diag- 
nosing dycfunctionfu in r.chool nystemr, in ro.lationsliip to tho. variables 
identified. 

CI as sica T h c o] ^ y ^of 0 r f\ . \\\ i t i o n 

Tho classical th.oory of cr^ganization and adnuini^trat ion on;orf;od in the 
fir-i?t quarter of the prc-5;r:;nt ccntui-y. Wi\lterG such as Dci^.ni^on (.1931) » 
Gulick ar.d Urwick (1937), Urwick (lO^MO, llooney (19U7) and Taylor (19MG) 
bui.Vc their thnox-^ios about o\^<^,a?iizationr? ai^d tiic adrninistrvtitivc procoysos 
a^.^ound such basic constructs as: task ripecialization , chain of coir.iTisnd , unity 
of direction, and spar* of coritrol. Tiicir-e clast>icol theories vjC'.re built arovnd 
two fundainental idear. 1 the bajuc con^itructs ,idontif iod above and tl^o concept 
of "ccononiic ;nan;" that is, people v.orl: prI'.'iariJ.y for tho ccono;nic rewards 
v;hich the or/ianisat ion provides. 

In the classical vicv; there is a i\vt"ai:iidal str'Ucturo v;ith power centered 
in the hands of thci:e at the top of the pyramid. The old ar;*iy structure best 
represents this line and str.ff organi;::ation arid the flov; of authority from 
the top to the hot torn. 

Vfhercas the classicaJ. theoi\y mirht be vic'?od as funda r.entally strvictur- 
a3 ist in desi^^ji; tho hu::an relatioris theory nip^ht be vdcved as ant istructu^**- 
?list» Anotlier v?ay of ntatirg thase differenciis is by point In^^ cut that the 
classical th'^oris^js er.p!;.,c;i:':f^ 1;hv? fca'*al a.tpaci s of or^c^niration and the 
hVitt^iin relations theorists e.'^.pl^ai^ise the iniorrual structure. 
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The movo to a hunirTin relationLi onplvisrs began villh the discovery of the 
"Hawthorne Uffoct.'^ Elton M.iyo (Koothlir;bcrgcr G Dickson, .19^*2) ^showed the 
existence of an entirely different panorama of how i^ooplo function in or^->>.-^n- 
izations. 

In schools thir. cUr>covory of thn irr^por t.^nco of the group took the form 
of "democratic supcrvinio?i" and to a 3.cr.ser de^^.rec ^'democratic administra- 
tion." In tlic 19^10' s i;iany educational <aitliorit ics cn^pha.sixcd tlic human 
relations approach in tlieir v:ritinr,r>, Kimball Uilns (19i>a), V/. A. Yauch 
(19^(9), John Ikrrtky (1G-L^3), Harold Cp-ars (19S3) a^id Gordon Hackeiizio (195U) 
c^re an:on£^, ti^o vcspeclcO authovitier: v;ho e:'dvo:*atr:d the hur^an relations approach. 

A^|\cd^*rn r>vnlher:;ir, 

I'aber and Sheai-ron (1970, p, 97) claini that modern or^ynni :i:jtioijal theovy 
began when eq\ial attention way first ^^iven to forraal and infcn^ina]. orgcniJda- 
tion, v;hen the fir^t r.cholar )>er;an to put tl^e contributions from bureaucratic 
theory, scientific Tnana^i^eniont , and hu.T.an relations in pi^opev perspective. 
The first v;riter to nake this attempt was Chester Barnai^d (193B) i.j his >)Oo]c 
The runct ions of^jth?. ]^>^c£'Utive^. 

Barnard pointed out that the classical theory of orgcnization as defined 
by its proponents is unv;orkablo. According to hJin. tbiO crf,aniaation func- 
tions througli the interactions of individuals. People bring the formal orcan- 
isation into action and to study and understand or^^aniv.ations > one must know 
about the satisfact ioiis vfluch individuals receive fro:n the organix.ation, the. 
relationsliip of the formal and infonr.al organization, and the importance of 
coinrmmication. Barnard stressed the point that thc-.re are iripoi^tant .differ- 
ences between effectiveness and efficiency. 

Mayo and Koctlilir.)^ergor , in thoir V:estern blcictric studies^ brougbA tliO 
Infernal organiviation to the attention of the theorists, but barnard was the 
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first theorist to generali'/ie this discovery. Barnc'jrf3 claimed that the infor- 
mal organization had to be tcikcn into account in all orr,anizotion settings* 
Tho classical thcor-ists irdr.riod this point that Barnard mr.de so well tliat no 
matter how v?all the formal o:-»^,anizdtion is planned, the activities and inter- 
actions of all its meinbor.s (informal organization) will not conform strictly 
to the blueprint. Once forMai organizations arc establitjhod , they inevitably 
create and nourish infoi'nal oi"'^?;anir,ation3 . 

Ar^.yi-^is (1957) in his book l^J^^w^-O^ity and Orf:anization repeatedly makes 
the point that whenoivor tlie coaly> values > or norrus of the informal oi'^ganiza-- 
lion are in oppoj^ition to those of the fonnai, the resulto ai^e disruptive. 
Argyris arjiues for a "Reality-Centorcd^^ leadership style which sliould attempt 
to brinji congruence between formal organi^^ation demands and informal organi- 
zation needs. 

On the b3f;ls of Barnard work, one might reationably define the formal 
organ ixc;t ion as a sy^tam of cont^cicuG, coox^dinated activities ^ vrherean, the 
informal ot^ganization io unconscious, indefinite, and unstructured. Barnard 
shov/ed ho\j intimate the relationship is between tlie two. These theories of 
Br»rn?:rd vrei^e furtlior developed by Herbert A. Simon (19U7) in his book 
Adm ini st rati ve Behavior, Simon expanded Barnard's ideas about authority and 
tha formal oi^ganixat ion by dealing v;ith the v;ay that the organi^ation influ- 
ences the decisions of the individual. Some of these modes of influence 
include: authority, communicatioii, training, efficiency, and or |\ani 'National 
loyalty* Authoi"»ity according to Simon involves an expectation of obedience 
by one and a vrillingness to obey )>y another « 

In the field of induslrxai management, tlcC-^ogor, lUake and Kouton, Likert 
and Argyris among other authorit i(i:. have hccu conducting rcr-caroh and v.riting 
about ways to bring the formal and the informal organization into a viable 



relationshiin Some prominent theorists attcinpting to do the same thing in 
educational administration tiave beon opiong others Gotxels, Cuba, Gx^iffiths, 
Hemphill, and Halnf]), 

Robert Ovrens (19V0> p. ^6) in his book Qi\^cmlr.ational hi:havior in SchooLs 
clairas that present day viev;3 of ort',ani^atio]^s generally represent so:ne kind 
of Gynthecis of two earlier-hold concepts: the formal or^;anization and the 
infoi-rnal organization, fie believer, that ve have passed through tv;o periods 
of sharply differing', ideas about organizational theory and that the present 
peinoJ reprer3nts a r.ynthe^iB of carlic>; points of vievjc and new knov.'lcdge 
end undei'staiidin^^. 

The present vie;; then holds that cch^ools arc in reality coiTipjcH ovgani- 
r.ations \.'hich have t\io specific character.\r^t ics ; tl^e formal structure of 
tilt* orfjc.nirctt ion and the infor;aal str-ucture. Sc^iooJs are viev;cd as open 
social sy^to:p.'^. Open systoins are cljaractej.-'i'/cd by input-output relations- 
ships with their crjvlron^:icnt and according to Griffeths {1959j pp. 116*117) 
.open systcviis are further char^actcrized Ly; 

1. tending to Maintain thon?7clvcs in steady states, 

2. boin^^, S0.1 f -i\';f^,r]ati ng > 

3. disp]ayin^r^, oquif inality ; that is, identical results can be 

o}>tainod frotn different initial conditions, 
operatin^^,^ in part j throu^r^h tlie dynamic interplay of subf^ystems 
which opei^atc as functional processes, 
5. n;aintainin,^ , in part> their Citeady stacoc> throuf^h feedback 
processes » 

The Getxols-Guba (1957 » pp. tJi^S-MUl) ir.odel vjhiodi describes the organi- 
zation as a social i.ystc;n having an or/^anizational (nomothetic) and a per- 
sonal ( idio[;raphic ) dimension has been used as the theoretical framework 
for a nurnbor of sc}icol ox^i;»ani?.at ional studies, Son^e of these studies arc 
discribed by Getxcls (1068) in tlic book Ecucational /^dmrn.istration as a 
Social Process which he has co-authored vnth I.iph.^rn and Campbell. Chris 
Arf.yi^is (1957 » 196'0 has identified diuicnsions similau to the idioyraphic 



and nornothotic and has used this fr.ime'v;ork to invest icate or^iani^ational 
behavior in industry. The principal investi^^ator of thic proposed iitudy has 
applied Ar^'.yrirj' framework to the study of organizatloiial behavior in schoolr, 
(B^nc^nes S Mullen, 1950) » 

General syston^s theory is dosi^^.ncd to be an all-inclusive v;ay to viev/ 
the interrelationships among various elements and tl:e whole in iTiuch the same 
\^ay as GcGtalt psychology doos, Gorrlon Hoarn (195fi, p. 38) states that gen- 
oral system theorists bciliove that it is pojssible to represent all forins of 
animate and inanimate inatvcr as ^:ysterns» Applications of systems theory to 
industrial mnna^^ei^^ent his been pro^noted by British scholars at the Tavistock 
Institute, One of the ideas [;rouinp, cut of the Tavistock studies (Kact & 
Rosenzvreig, 1970) is tliat of a sccioteclmical system. According to this view» 
any productive organ ii'.at ion cr par^t thereof is a coi:)bin3tion of technology 
and a social system. Technology includes task requirenionts , physical layout > 
equipiucnt available^ and the like. The cocial system is tlie systcu of rela- 
tionships among people who must perform the tasks. 

The Modern view states in essence that school organ is'.at ions sho\ild be 
considered as technical and as social systems interacting within a general 
systems frariiev/ork. Individuals in social relationships make up the psycho- 
social subsystem. The general atmosphere is affected by many variables; sorae 
integral, some pei'iphex\Hi. Societal culture sets an overall framework; edu- 
cational mores and practices have an impact; and many other variables are 
peculiar to the specific educational organisation. TechnoJ,o>^y and structure 
affect cditcatioiuil organisational productivity, as do the attitudes and 
rrox^ale of the students and staf: invol^^ed, 

Modern organization 1 theo^ • attciapted a synthesis of scientific or 
classical ir.anagcrn^int and liUinan v -^U:*^ Amatai Et^ioni (3 95^, p. ^49) has 
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suifimarized the contribution of mcxiern thooi^y by stating that it has broadened 

its concern to includo: 

!• Doth formal and informal elements of the organization and their 
articulation; 

2. The iicope of infori:)v^.l groups and tlie relations between such 

n^^oups inside and outside the oi-^^^nizrations ; 

3. Both lower and higher ranks; 

Both social and material rewards and their effects on each other; 

5. The iutcY^action botvjoen tha organization and its environment; 

6. Both work and nonv.w^k ortiani^ations. 

Etzioni claims tliat this broader view enriches the study of any single 
ele;))ent by providin/^ a context v/ithin v;hich to place it and points of refer- 
ence for judging its ir.^por'l'avice to the organisation. 

In dijalinc with both the forital and informal elen:ents of tho organisa- 
tion and thoir articulation, the theoi'Otical iriodol (f^iven on page 15 of the 
proposal) developed by Rcnsis Likert and the research which Likcrt's model 
has generated appear to give the most productive p^uidance for developing the 
model synthesis in school orp,anix.at ions. The School Organi.'^ational Develop- 
rfient Questionnaire (SODQ) v/hich will be described later in this paper has 
grown out of the Likert model and deals with both formal (causal) and infer- 
mfil (intervening) variable?; with both lower and higher school ranks. 

Or ga n i ^a t ion a 1 K f feet ivencss 

Systems theory is showing premise in evaluating organi^sations* Ov?ens 
(1970, p. 55) points out that traditionally, organisations - including schools 
have been evaluated in terms of goals set for them. Since it is a rare occa- 
sion when an organisation fully achieves an of its goals, this goal-model 
evaluation of origan i?>at ions only tends to • o the evaluation almost always 
negative in tone. Et^ioni (196U, pp* 16-lV) states that lou effectiveness is 
a genei^al characteristic of organi/alioTir>. Ho dcKcriboo goal-model evaluation 
as: 



• cinalacou3 to nn olectricai cn^^incci"' v?ho v;oulcl rate all light 
bulbs **inof foctivc^' since tlioy convert only about 5 percont of 
their electrical aiior^y into li^ht » the rest being *'v/asted" on 
heat [Ktzioni, 19G'^ pp. lG-17]. 

Chrir> Argyris p. 123) uses the concept of ori^anization effect ivo- 

ivass in r;.uch the r,a}r\o way that ])ilc>3 (1965, p. 17) and Bennis (I9(5G, p. HH) 
use tho torin organizational health. For Ar^^yris effectiveness hinge's on 
the organization's ability to: achieve its goals, maintain itself internally, 
and adapt to its environniont • Organizational health or effectiveness accord- 
ing to these \^r3.ters refers to the proce^-scs through wliicli the oi^ganizat ion 
approaches problems. Most of thc^- techniques vihich have been used for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of an or;;onizat ion have been chaiMcterized by soir;e kind 
of self-study approach. 0;rens (1970, p* 170) lists sc:ae of the kinds of sur- 
vey data which vjould be ineaningful to the study of organiKational health of 
schools ; 

1. How decisions are made and hov; they sliould he made 

2. Morale 

3. The relationships between teach.f:rs and principals 

4. Hov; the school relates to the con.niunity 

5. Communication - its adequacy and clarity 

6. Organizational climate 

7. How satisfied poople arc with tlieir roles in the school and why 
0. Goals of the school and how to interpret them* 

The system model for evaluating effectiveness adds a dimension which has 
been largely neglected; i.e., an examination of the operating i-'elat ionships 
that must exist in order for the organii'.ation to function effectively. This 
means that there is a need to establish the organieat ional processes v/hich 
determine the' effectiveness of tlic operating relationships. 

To date, it docs not appear that r.ucli processes have haon established 
and tested in educational ox^gani'^aticnv;. The instrumentation available to 
oven study any acjpect of cr^-ani^at ional effectiveness is almost completely 
lacking'. Tho Organi/.at ional Climate Description Questionnaire developed by 



Halpin and Croft (1905) and : Storn-Steitihof f (Stoinhoff » 19G5) Organiza- 
tional Climate Indo:< ropix-jv. the major tGchniqv>es available for assessing 
the organisational cXi/aate cw schooJfi in a systematic way* The Orcanizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire has f.onerc.ted hundreds of studios in this 
country and many abroad » but these studies have been primarily correlational 
in nature. In addition, Halpin and Croft give no hint as to wlkit mi^ht be 
done in a pcirticular situation in order to attain a desirable clinate, 
Andrcv; Hayes (1972, p. 6) in his recent study "A Reappraisal of tlie Organiza- 
tional Climate Description Qu&stionnairo^' states that the OCDQ does not seem 
to ba applicable to urban cchools. Hr.yr^s also points out that the OCDQ itcns 
v;hich are rneant to be indicators of a construct are bef^inning to be in*idcquate 
because of the passaj^e of time. Grooit clionges have occurred in the scliools 
and in society since the OCDQ vas constructed* A process such as decision- 
making never changes, but a particular example of a decision made by a school 
adMinistrator can only b*? reacted to in relationship to the situation and 
tiiT^e in which it occurs. SciTie of vhe same criticis;r-s of '^time binding^* items 
and t])e question of hov; the inf donation obtained might be useful for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the organi^:at ion are also applicable to the Stern- 
Steinhoff Organizational Clin^ate Iijdcx. Some other cautions have been raised 
about the use of the OCDQ, Watkins (1969, pp. and al^o Carver and 

Sergiovanni (1969) point out that this instniment vas developed for elemen- 
tary schools and may not be appropriate for other schoo] settings. The instru- 
ment tends not to be valid for large olc;nentary schools and certainly not for 
largo secondary schools. It is argued that the refcront-point principal needs 
to bo changed to someone closer to the teac1\ers. 

An additional problcii rclotcd to daterr,u*n;r; organiy^ational of feet ivencsr. 
in schools v;,\th the exist in;? instrunents is that none of these instruments 



even atteriipt to ineaGUre the effect tliat the scliool orjjaui^ation has on 
students. It may uell be that student oi^ganizcJt ional dysfunction is of far 
greater significance to the school organization than that of any other group 
in the school. 

Another problem v;ith the existing instruments is that tliey focus pri- 
marily on the climate of the school, but fail to take into account that the 
climate of a particular school is certainly strongly influenced by the total 
school system cliinato. There is a need to consider the organ i2ational health 
of the total system as well as the health of the subsystems. 

In order to deal inore cf5;ectivoly v;ith orpanizat ional health, it soems 
nov;, that a systens app^^oach is the most appropriate. In taking a sys^tems 
approach stiidonts need to be included in the population whieh is being sur- 
veyed and some atteiript needs to be made to approach the examination of organi- 
zational effectiveness through criticcxl procos?^es rather than ''time-binding" 
acts v/hich in a fast changing society become archaic as soon as they are 
stated* 

Rnnsis Likert ^s Model for Increa^iin^ Organ x^^ational Effectiveness 

Over a period of many years Likert has been conducting research in 
industry about factors in the structural ^ psycho'-social, and managerial sub- 
systems v;hich contribute to increased organizational effectiveness. He 
describes this research and some of the results obtained in two books - New 
Patte i^ns o f tian aneiT^ent (1061) and The Human Orgarjirvat ion (1967). 

Based upon the principle and pi^actices of the managers v/ho are achieving 
the best results, Likort (1931^ pp. 07^110) reveals a nov;or theory of organi- 
zation and management. The follov;ing section contains an abstract of sane of 
the overall characteristics of Likert *s theory and a general integrating 
principle wliich lie feels can be useful in attempts to apply it. 
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The highest producing managers use all of the technical x^esouvccs of the 
classical theories of tnanagomont as completely as do the low producing mana- 
gers, but in quite different ways* The difference Is that high producing 
managers use laotivcs v;hich they believe are important to influencing human 
behavior ; whereas the low producing managers mor^ often use direction, control, 
and motivation through the exercise of their status authority and the appli- 
cation of hior'archial and other economic pressures. In esnence, by t<)ppinfi 
the full strength of all ego, economic and gi^oup motives, the high producing 
managers have developed their organiEaticns into highly motivated, coopera- 
tive social syster.^.s vrhcrein members of the orgGni?'*ation pull concertedly 
tov?ard comn^only accepted goals which they have helped to establish. 

How do these high-producing managers do this? One clue gathered from 
the data shov;s that treating people as V'human beitigs" rather than ''cogs in 
a machine'^ is a variable highly related to the attitudes and motivation of 
the subordinate at every level in the organization. 

Likert (J 961, p. 102) shows through his studies and points out that simi- 
lar data from other studies reveal that subordinates react favorably to 
experiences vliicli they feel are supportive and contribute to their sense of 
importance and personal worthy Likert also points out that these findings are 
supported by substantial research on personality development and group 
behavior • Everyone wants to feel that he has a place in the world and deservei 
appreciation, recognition, influence, a feeling of accomplishment, and a senses 
of dignity and importance with other people. According to Likert research 
findings indicate that the gcr- il patterns of operations of the high pro- 
ducing managers more often re: ::ct the following chax^acteristics: 

1. A prepondorcince of favorable attitudes on the part of each 
mernbci-* of* the organization toward all the other members, 
toward superiors, toward the work, tovrard the ox^ganization - 
toward all aspects of the job* Those favoivible attitudes 

O 
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reflect a high level of mutvtal confidence and trust through- 
out the orfiani/.atiopfc The members feel a high do^'.ree of 
identification with the or/j.anx^at ion and its objectives and 
a hlijh ficn^e of involvement in achicvin/] them. As a con- 
sequence, the perfornence goals ax^o hij;h and dissatisfaction 
way occur whenever cohievement fall short of goals set. 

2. This highli' motivatG<)| cooperative oviei^tation toK^ard the 
organisation and its objectives is aehicvcd by capitalizing 
on all the major motivational forces v/hich exist in an 
organi^ational setting* Reliance is not placed solely on 
the economic motive of buying a man's time and usin^ con- 
trol and authority as the or-^^anizing and coordinating 
principle of the ox^ganixation , On the contrax'^y, the 
following motives are all used fully and in such a way 
that they fr.nction in a cumulative and reinforcing manner 
and yield favorable attitudes: 

The ego motives. 

The security motives. 
.. Curiosity, creativity, and the desire for new experiences. 

The economic motives. 
By tapping all the motives which yield favox-^able and 
coopex'^ative attitudes, maximum motivation oriented toward 
realifiing the organiv:ation*s goals, as wsll as the needs 
of each member of the organiiiation, is achieved. 

3. The successful organisation consists of a tightly knit> 
effectively functioning social system. This social system 
is made up of interlocking work groups with a high degree 
of group loyally among the members and favorable attitudes 
and trust betv?een superiors atid subordinates. Sensitivity 
to others and skill in personal interaction and the func- 
tioning of groups are also pr^isont. Those skills pernit 
effective participation in decisions on coit^non problems. 
Communication is efficient and effectivo, Th^re is a flovr 
fro:n one part of the organi7>ation to anothor of all the 
relevant information important for eacli decision and action. 
The leadership in the organization bar. developed a highly 
<^ff active social system for interaction and mutual influence. 

4. Heasurenonts of organizational performance ai^e used pri- 
marily for self-guidance rather tJian for superimposed con- 
trol. Participation and involvement in decisions is a 
habijtual part of the leadership pi'occsscs. This kind of 
decision Si-^aking x^equircs the shciring of available measure- 
ments and if additional information or measurements are 
nseded, steps are taken to obtain them. 

High producing in^inagers use the above jr.entioned motivating forces and 

other processes by recognizing that they ai^e likely to be discerning and 

reinforcing v;biOn each individual in the organization feels that his 
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interactions with others are of suol^ a character that they convey to the 
individual a feeling of support and x-»ecognition for his iinportcmce and worth 
as a person. 

only is it important to u.oo relevant motives, but it is also essen- 
tial to recognize thcjt an individual's rc^lCtion to any situation is always a 
function, not of the absolute cljaracter of the interaction, but of his per- 
ception of it. '^It is hoy he sees things that count, not objective reality 
[liikert, 1961, p. 102].'' Individuals in an orf.anization interpret inter- 
actions botv^een thenselves and tlie organization in ter;ns of their bac)<ground 
and culture, their cxporioncG and expectations. 

The principle of supportive relationships stated by Likert is: 

The leadership and other processes of the ox^ganization r.mst 
be such as to insure a r.iaxiir.ut:i probability that in all inter- 
actions and all relationship:^ wixh the organ ixat ion each member 
V7ill, in li^ht of his background, values, and expectations, view 
the expex'^ience as supportive aud one v>'hich builds and maintains 
his sense of personal v?oi^th and irnportance [LiV:ert, 1061, p. 103]* 

What Likert and others have been discovering through research studies 
is that the suppox'^t ive-part icipative management system achieves higher, or 
at least equal, pi^oductivity levels with fev;er of the resentments, hostili- 
ties, grievances and brcakdcvms inherent in manaf^cnent systems using the 
traditional principles of administration. 

In light of these findings Likert raises an important question. 

If this pattern is so consistent, why is it that the 
majority of supervisors, managers, and top company officers 
have not arrived at these same conclusions based upon their 
own experiences [Likert, 1961, p, 61]? 

His ansv;er is that most org^ni^at ions deal \/ith inadequate measurement pro- 
cesses* Organizations too often secure measurements dealing only with end 
result variables such as production, sales, profits and porcentaj, 3 of net 
earnings to sales. Likert states that there is anotherclass of variables 
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which sianlf Icnntly influence the end i"»esult ones. The other variables are 
seriously neglected in present rneasurcinent practices. 

The organieational variables are defined by Likert in the following 
manner • 

Causal variables include tlie structui-^c of the ox^gnniaation 

and mnnagorafjnt ' s policies, cleciciions, business and leadership 
strategies^ skills and behavior* 

The "intervening^' variables reflect the internal state and 
health of the organisation, e.g. the loyalties^ attitudes^ 
motivations, poi^fov^manoe goals » and perceptions of all neinbers 
and th'^.ir collective capacity fcyy cffcotivo interaction, ccm- 
inunication, and decision incking. 

The '*end-rosult^' variables are dependent vari.ablcs which 
reflect the achieverricnts of the or^.ani^iat ion , rAich as its 
prod\ictivity , costs, scrap loss, and earnings [Likert, 1967, 
p. 29]. 

The interrelationships of these variables are portrayed by Likert 
(1967, p. 75) on the attached form. (See Forn A.) According to Likert 
(19G7^ pp. 76-77) tho causal variables can be altered or modified and they 
are independent variables. The intervening variables are produced largely 
by the causal variables and they in turn have an influence upon the end- 
rc-^sult variables. Likert (1967, p. 77) also claims that the variables as 
sliown schematically on Form A reveal a direction of causality and the impor- 
• tance of an especially important variable, tine. 



FORM A 



^/oll-organi^cd plan of oj-.eration 
Jii^h perforrianco f.ofjlD 
high tochnical conpetenco 



Intervening 
Variables 



and if tho ^^nag^or via: 

7 \ 



(direct pressure for* 
x'*o^ult?5, inc.Uiding carrot 
and stick and other prac- 
tices of the traditioniil 
system) 



(strosses the xriiportancc and 
dignity of individuals, group 
n^othods of supervision and 
overlapping groups involved 
in dccision-n^aking) 



Er.d-Roault 
Xcrlishleis 



Less poup loyalty 

Lo^ar* pei'forrnarce p^oilf; 

Greater conrlict and leys 
cocporat ion 

Less technical assistance 
to peers 

Greater feeling of unrea- 
sonable pressure 

Less favorable attitudes 
toward super iorfi 

Lower motivation to pi-^cduce 



V 



Greater group loyalty 
Hit^her perfonnance goals 
Creator cooperation 
More teciuiical assistance to 
peers 

Less feeling of unreasonable 

pressure 
More favorable attitudes 

toward superiot^s 
Hieher motivation to produce 



V 



V 



Lower prO'duction levels 
Higher costs of production 
Lov/er quality of product 
Loss satisfaction to irenibors 
of the oiY.an ligation and to 
the public it serves 



Higher production levels 
Lovjor cost of production 
Hif;her quality of product 
Greater satisfaction to rAeuibers 

of the orfianir.ation and to 

the public it serves 



Likert, R,, The human or^^ani/.at ion Its manancriient and va lue » 
New Yorkf HcGa'aw Hill/l$6V rp. 
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To get a more accurate picture of orsani^saiional health and pi-^oductivity , 
it is important to bo able to show what in happening with regard to the 
causal vatnabJes such c^s managoinont philosophy, supervisory behavior, and 
organizational Btructure; inter vcnin ;.^^ varjablos such as attitudes, expecta- 
tions and motivational forces; and end-result vax-^iablos such as progx'^am, cost 
and achievement. Likcrt (1967, Appendix II, pp. 197-211) has developed a 
"Profile of Organisational Characteristics*' vihich plot eight organizational 
processes and sub-categories for each along a continuum ranging from System 
1 (exploitive-authoritarian) to System II (benevolent-authoritarian) to 
System III (consultative) to System IV (participative). The processes and 
sub-categories as listed below are identified by Likcrt (1057, p. 143) as 
being causal, largely causal or intervening, 

^' header ship processes used 
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1.1 Extent to which superiors have confidence 
and trust in suboixlinates 

1.2 Extent to v;hich subordinates in turn have 
confidence and trust in suporiov^s 

1.3 Extent to vrhich superiors display suppor- 
tive behavior tov?ard others 

1, U Extent to which supexnors behive so that 

subordinates feel fr^ee to discuss ir.ipor- 
tant things about their jobs with their 
iti^mediate sunex^icr 
1»5 Extent to v/Iiich iriunediate superior in solving 
job probleriis generally tidies to get subordi- 
nates ideas and opinions and make construc- 
tive use of thera 

2 . Charact cr of mot ivat ior^a 1 forces 

2. ^1 Underlying morivcs tapped 

2.2 Manner in v/hicli motives are used 

2.3 Kinds of attitudes developed toward 
ox'^gani^Qt ion and its goals 

2.U Extent to which not ivatiooal forces con- 
flict with or reinforce one another 

2.5 Amount of responsibility felt by each 
member of ozvianir.ation for achieving 
organization's goals 

2.6 Attitudes tov/ard other members of the 
organization 

2.7 Satisfaction derived 



Causal 
I ntervenin g 
Causal 
Causal 

Causal 



Causal 
Causal 
Intervening 

Intervening 

Intervening 

Intrex-^vening 
Intervening 
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3 » Character of conmunicationprocess 



3.1 Amount of interaction and cosnniunicalioii aimed 
at achieving organization's objectives 

3.2 Direction of inforraation flow 

3.3 Dov/nward communication 

3.31 Where initiated 

3.32 Extent to which superiors willingly 
share infoi^mation with subordinates 

3<33' Extent to v/hich communications are 
accepted by subordinates 

3.4 Upward corraaunication 

3.m Adeq^jacy of upward communication via 
line organization 

3.42 Subordinates' feeling of rosponr^ibility 
for initiating accurate upward comMuni- 
cat ion 

3.43 Forces leading to accurate or distorted 
iiif ot^macion upv?ard 

3.44 Accuracy of upv/ard communication via 
lino 

3.45 IJeed for supplc-montary upwai"^d communi- 
cation system 

3*5 Sideward con^rnunication> its adequacy and 
accuracy 

3.6 Psychological closeness of superiors to 
subordinates (i.e., friendliness between 
superiors and subordin-^tes) 

3.61 How well does superior knovr and uridcr- 
stand problenis faced by subordinates 

3.62 How accurate are the perceptions by 
superiors and subordinates of each other 



Xnteyvoning 

Intei^vening 
Caucal 

I ntervening 

Intervening 
Intervening 

Intqrn^ening 
Intorvening 



Interve nin g 



Inte rv ening 
Lax^ gely Causal 

Intervo ning 
Intex^vening 



^ ' Character of int er>-aotionj-i nf luen ce pr occs s 



4.1 Amount and character of interaction 
4*2 Amount of cooperative teamwork present 

4.3 Extant to which subordinates can 
influence the goals, methods, 6nd 
activity of their units and departments 

4.31 As seen by superiors 

4.32 As seen by subordin.^tes 

4.4 Amount of actual influence which superiors 
can exercise over the goals, activities, 
and methods of their units and dcpax"^tments 

4.5 Extent to which an effective structure exists 
enabling one part of organisation to exert 
influence upon other parts 



Largely Causal 
Intcrvejung" 
Inle iycr.ing 



Intervenirg 
Intorve ning 
Intervening? 



Causal 



5. Character of decisions-making orocess 
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5.1 



5.2 



At v;hat level in organisation aro decisions 
formerly made? 

How adequate and accurate is the information 
available for decision making at the place 
where decisions are made? 



largely Causal 
Intervening 
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$•3 To what extent are decision makers aware of 

problems J particularly those at lower levels 

in tho org'ini^icition? 
5, 'I Extent to v;hich technical and prof easional 

krioi/loJ/^e is used in docislon r;aking 
5»5 Are decisions made at the best level in 

the or?^dniT:ation as far as 

5.51 Availability of the nost adequate and 
accurate information bearing; on tho 
decision 

5.52 Tho net ivational consequences (i.e*, 
does the decision making-, pi-'occss help 
to create the necessary ir.ot ivaticns 
in those persons who have to carry 
out the decision?) 

5*6 To vrhat extent are subordinates involved 
In decisions related to their work? 

5.7 In decision making ba.^od on raan-to-inan or 
group pattern of operation? iJoes it 
encourage or discourage teamwork? 

6. Character of n;o3l cettinr^ or ordering 



6.1 
6.2 



6.3 



Manner in v:hxch usually dene 

To v/hat extent do the different 

hicrarchial levels tend to sti-^ive for 

high parfo*i:^;oanco goals? 

Arc thor^ forces to accept , resist, or 

reject goals? 



^ • P^sracter of c^^'t^ol Fj^ccgjises 



7.1 



7.2 



7,3 
7.U 

7,5 



At v;hat hierarchial levels in organi?.ation 
dees major or px^in-.r^.ry concern csist with 
regard to the p^Ji^fonrianco of tho control 
function? 

How accurate are the nierisuremcnts and infor- 
mation used to guide ar.d petrforin the control 
function, and to v?hat extent do forces exist 
in the organisation to distort and falsify 
this infornkution? 

Extent to v;hicb the review and control 
functions are concentrated 
Kxtcnt to which there is an informal 
o^*'Rani^at ion present and support in?, or 
opposing goals of forr^al orp,aniy.at ion 
Extent to which conti^ol data (o.p., 
accounting, productivity, cost, etc.) are 
used for self -guidance or group pi^oblem 
solving by rnanagcrs and non-supt^rvisory 
employees, or used by superiors in a punitive, 
policing manner 



Intervening 
Intervening? 

Intervening 
Intervening, 

Largely Causal 
Largely Causal 



Causal 
Intervening 



Intervening 



Largely Casual 



Intervening 



Largely Caus al 
Interveninc', 



Interv ening 
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8»1 Lf^vci of perfo^-^jnanco which superiors seek Int ervenin g 

to have or^^anieat: ion ejchi.ove ^ 

8.2 i:?:tent to which 3'ou have boen given the manage- Intet^venin,f, 
ment training you de^-iiro ^ ^ 

8.3 Adequacy of trciininjj resources provided to Intervening^, 
assist you in training your f:iibo.vdinatot^ 

LiJcert has used these above variables to develop an instrument called the 

•'Likert Profile of a School/* Hall (1972, pp. 586-590) recently reported a 

study which compares the Halpin and Croft's organizational clin^ates and 

Likert and Likert's crcanixational sy^^tens. Hall's firdinr.s are inter- 

ei.^tir:g to note in this co:nparison. 

The positively .signif icatit relationship found between 
orsarixationval clinates c.lassifiou by the CCDQ and oi\^,ani- 
zatlonal systems c?.asjlfiod by thG Profile of a School oup- 
portr^ the concept that the organii'-ational model from which 
the OCDQ was develo{>ed is ccrnpaj'^able to that frori v/hich the 
Profile of a School v?a^3 developed. 

It appears that oxY^^-^^i^'.ational strnictures do differ 
along certann liner. > v?hich ovipports attempts to classify 
them. All of the schools classified by the OCDQ as open 
v/ere classified as either systerri III or sy^item IV by the 
liikcrt Profile, but only nine of thci thirty schools clas- 
sified as closed by the OCDQ belonged to systems I and* II 
according to tljc Likert quc:?tionnviire. Analysis of avail- 
able data gave no explanation for these phenomena [Hall, 
1972, p. 589]. 

The important contribution of the Likert laodel, however, does not lie 
in it being able to discriminate whether a school organization is a system 
I J II > III, or IV type, but its value is that it can permit diagnosis of 
dysfunctions of a system and provide direction for the develop."nent of 
organization health. The Likert organizational nodcl is an open systems 
one, it moots ali:iost all eight areas for data gathering called for by 
Owens (1970, p. 170) and listed on pCige 8 of this paper. Even more impor- 
tantly, h-'-cd on over 20 years of resoarcli by Likert and his associates, 
it idcnt5 ; organizational processes which can provide direction for 
improving; . ;;Hnizational effectiveness* 

ERIC 
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J?pJ]^2ji_9^r>ll51 Quest ionria ir e ^ S 0 D Q 

The writer of this paper bep,an in the summer of 1970 to develop an 
instrument batsed upon the Likert model* Iho purpose for the develoijment 
of such an instrument v/as not to character iz.e the cl?.mate of schools > but 
it was to develop an ini^trumont v;hich could be used to find out where the 
discrepancies are in critical organizational processes and at what level 
and with v/hich f^roups in the school organ is^at ion. The notion is that diag- 
nosis can provide clues to treatment. This notion is not dissimilar to 
the Medical appx^oach to health and treatment of sickness. The theoretical 
underpinninj^s for this idea of the need for diagnosis in the realm of 
organizational behavior co:r:o:,! from Chi^\s Argyris (iGO^^» p. 67). 

Let us pause to make it clear that v:e are not sufj;^,esting 
that all organ i-/at ions £;U25pren3 individuals' self-expression 
nor thrxt all individual?; desire psychological success. The 
basic hypotliesis is that the orgouinaticn will tend to develop 
unintended conoequonces vrhen there is a lack of conginiency bct^reen 
individual needs and organi^ational demands. Although v;c have 
focused on t!ie incongruency bf.tween the need for psy'::hological 
success and the requirements of the lower levels of organization i 
this is not the only possible incongruenoy , We predict the same 
unintended consequences vjill occm'' ' if the individual do^is not 
desire to experience psychological success and the ox'^ganization 
requires an individual to do so. 

On the other hand, the unintended adaptive activities already 
discussed should not tend to exist Vihcre thore is a significant 
degree of congruoncy betvrocn individvial needs and orga)uzational 
demands - for oicarrtplo^ if thv'* individual does n^.ed to experience 
psyc)iolcgical success and the organif^ation requires it, and if 
the individual does i:iot desire to experience psychological 
success and t]ie organization ioak(^,s it difficult to do so* 

Another notion that the investigator had v;as tl)at stude nts comprised 

the majority population in school o>''gauii:at ions and that any measure of 

ox^ganizat ional effectiveness j^ust include an attempt to investigate 

incongruencies or discrepancies between student needs and organi'zat ional 

deriiands. We are all too fatniliar v;ith tlio adaptive b3haviors and perhaps 

have not begun to roali>:c fully the unintended consequences that school 
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organizations are causing because of the ncclect of including students in 
our orpanizational studies. If organizational theory is oven close to 
tiirroring reality when it stresses the importance of the infoi^mal organiza- 
tion, then wo can ill afford to ignore the fact that students play a major 
role in determining the effectiveness of a school organization* 

Another impetus underlying the development of a d.\ag;iostic organiza- 
tional instrument and for including students in thu study cf the school 
organization came fi-ota the literature dealing v?ith ''OD*', Organizational 
Development. Lewin (1058, pp. 197-211) laid the groundwork for an evolving 
managerial change strategy called oi^gani^at ionai development when he devel- 
oped the notion that inwivldual and group chan;jo is most effective when 
norms and standards regulating mernhar behavior arc changed. Bennis (1969, 

2) defines orgnni'/cition rlovolopment as a complex educational strategy 
intended to change the beliefs, attitudes i values, and structure of organi- 
zations so that they can better adapt to nevi technologies, markets, chal- 
lenges and the dizzying rate of change itself. Ho believes that through 
the collection and feedback of relevant data to x^elevant people j more 
choices become available and hence better decisions are made. Organization 
development is the name that Beckhard (19G9, p, 7) and others are attaching 
to total-system, planned-change efforts for coping v?ith some of the current 
problems facing managers in modern organizational life. The strategies used 
by OD agents are: diagnosis, foci of attention with relevant groups and 
intervention. 

Using those concepts of total system involvement (including students) 
and the need to dit;;;;nose malfunctions in the organizational processes devel- 
oped by Likert, the vriter constructed tha first version of the SODQ. 
He started by taking each of the fifty-one statements about system IV in the 
Likert ''Profile of Organizational Characteristics^' and restating these items 
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so as to bo applicablG to school oituations. Protests were conducted avA 
the inctrument v/as reatHod to be tribd out in a j)ublic school system, 

An organization developinent project wns initiated in tv;o Georgia school 
systems and as a part of this CD effort the SOUQ \:as aduiini$>tcred to all 
students in [grades 7 through 12 and all certified staff in each of the school 
systems. Thene were both rural school systems in the mid-eastern portion of 
the state. A total of 2,&^^0 students and 712 certified staff responded to 
the SODQ. An oblique rotational factor analytic treatment v:as applied to the 
data supplied by these tvjo school systems. Of the eight thi^.orized factors 
in the Likert model ^ five could be identified from factor analysis of the 
SOUQ responses. 

The instrument vjas revised on the basis of ttie factor analysis in the 
fall of 1971 by doletin^j itenis not identifiable with one of the five factors. 
The instrument wos used again in another school system. In this project, 
1>95U students (grades 7-12) and 502 certified staff responded to the SODQ. 
The oblique rotational factor analytic treatment vjas again applied, Again^ 
the remaining item scores loaded in a pattern defining five factors as before. 

In order to get at a furtl^er breakdown in data analysis to include 
subjects and departments^ the format of the SODQ \;as revised and the instru- 
ment was again tested in the spring of 1972. This time a single high school 
v;as choosen in the north-western section of the state* The SODQ was admin- 
istered to 3414 students randomly selected from grades 9-12 from various 
subject areas and departments of the school. The total certified staff C*^) 
also took the SODQ in this modified, form. 

The SODQ has been given a limited field test as described in the situa- 
tions above. The purposes of the field tests have been two fold. One pur- 
pose has been to test the use of the instrument in providing data wJiich 
school systems con use to plan interventions which help increase their effec- 
tiveness as school organizations. In each case the data from the SODQ did 
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give information which was useful in deccribin^'^/dysfunctional orcanizat ional 
procosisos at specific oiY,anizaticncil levels. Th?. invest igat or Wcis also able 
to use the Likert jnoJel to make suggestions about interventions v/hlch might 
be useful to increase organizational effectiveness. No attempt has been 
made to do follow up studies in these systems. The other purpose of the 
field tests was developmental by dosiRn, Through the use of tlie SODQ in the 
studies described above > it was hoped that the instrument could be developed 
and readied for a broader use and ap])lication. 

The SODQ in its present forin can be seen in an appendix of this paper. 
Tb.ree of the original eight or^^aniMtional processerj are presented below as 
"Ovexv^rching Processes.*' The remaining five of the original eight are 
described as ^^Processos Tapped by the Sc]iool Organizational Developnent 
Questionnaire," The Likcrt System IV items are listed and a summary of the 
factor structure of the SODQ with factor loadings for items is given. 

Organizational Processes to be Considered in Developing 
School Organizations 



I. Overarching Proco.-^ses 

^ • ^ Goa l Se tting or Order in.p; 

1.1 manner - oxcep't it; emergencies, goals are established by means 
of group participation including community participation 

1.2 high pei'formance goals - high goals sought by all levels with 
lower levels sometimes pressing for higher goals than top 
levels 

1.3 accepcanco of goals - both overtly and covertly 

2 . 0 Motivational Forces 

2.1 full lisa or economic, ego and other motives 

2.2 onanncr goals are reached - rather than through fear and sup- 
pression, power is used to develop independence 

2.3 kinds of attitudes - favorable to achieving organizational 
goals 

2.4 reinforcing forces rather than conflicting ones - ''Win-VJin'' 

2.5 amount of responsibility felt for aclueving organizational 
goals 

2.6 attitudes toward other r;omb<*rs of organization 
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3 . 1 "'love I of pc-V'TorrnaiTcc "goals which supervisors seek to have 
ot^gnnJ.zation achieve - extromely high goals 
trainin.r', - receive a great deal of training of kind help- 
ful and doslrc.d 

adequacy of training resources - excellent resources are 
provided 



3.2 
3.3 



H. 



Processes Tapped by the School Organizational Development Questionnaire 
1.0 Leadership Process 



1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 



it 


12 


.467 


1. 


.502 


4. 


.608 


5. 


.652 


9. 


.919 


11. 


.654 


13. 


.695 


15. 


.695 


18. 


.620 


23. 


.620 


26. 


.'»20 


32. 


.420 


35. 



confidence and trust in subordinates 

confidence and truGt in superiors 

superiors display supportive behavior 

superiors behave so subordinates feel free to discuss 

superiors try to get ideas 

Items in SODQ 
terns - 1, 5, 9, 11> 13, 15, 10, 23, 26, 32, 35 



Causal 
Causal 



Causal 



Causal 



Your leaders have faith and trust in you. 
Your leaders v^ork v;ith you in such a way that you 
lika to do what they expect you to do. 
You have faith and trust in your leaders.' 
Your leade^rs treat you in ways v;hich make you feel 
important. 

Your leaders know how it is from your point of view. 
You knovr liow things are from yorr leaders' point of 
view* 

You feel close to your leaders. 
You feel friendly with your leaders. 
You share your feelings with your leaders. 
You share your problems with your leaders. 
Your leaders share their feelings with you. Larg ely 
Your leaders share their problems with you. Largely Causal 



Causal 



^ ' ^ Interaction - Influence Pr ocess 

2.1 extensive, friendly hiph confidence and trust 

2.2 substantial cooperative team v?ork 

2.3 subordinates can Influence f,oalSj methods and activities 

2.31 great deal as seen by superiors 

2.32 great amount through fornal and infoniial as seen 
by subordinates 

2,U amount of influence which superiors can exercise over 

goals, activity and r.icthcda 
2»5 highly effective structure enabling influence in all 

directions 



Factor loadings 



25 

Items in SODQ 





7 


Items - 2 6 16. 24. 31. 36. 39 




.877 


2. 


Toam v^o^k is used to irriDroVG things * 


Causal 


.7*^3 


6. 


Your> iGtidoi^s usr> wh^t thev know cibout *'how 


Causal 






vou ciro doine** to helo vou imorove. 




.813 


16. 










behavior. 




.390 


24. 


You ore able to improve things* 




• 411 


31. 


You have the chancd to show concern for 








others* 




.Mil 


38. 


You are encouraged to give help to others 








to make things better^. 




.M39 


39. 


High standards are set. 


Causal 



3 ' 0 Decision-MakincT Process 

3.1 decision making widely done throughout organization 
although well integx-^ated through linking process of 
overlapping groups 

3.2 complete and accurate infoi^n^ation based on measure- 
ment at the place v/here decisions are made 

3.3 decininn rrakers awaro of problems particularly those 
in lo'.rer levels of organization 

3.4 decisions rnade at the best level in the organization 
as far as: 

3.41 availability of the most adequate and accurate 
information bearing on the decision - group 
decision processes tend to push decisions to 
point where information is most adequate or 

to pass relevant information to the decicion 
making point 

3.42 decision making process helps to create the 
necessary motivations in those persons who 
have to carry cut the decisions 

3.5 technical and professional knowledge anywhere in the 
organization is used in decision making 

3.6 subordinates are involved fully in all decisions 
related to their work 

3.7 decision making largely based on group pattern, 
encourages teamwork 



Itetiis in SODQ 

if 11 Items - 3, 7, 10, 17, 19, 21, 27, 30, 33, 37, 40 



.518 


3. 


You can take part in improving things. 




.383 


7. 


The way decisions ai^e made helps you to feel part 


Causal 






of a team. 




.732 


10, 


You take a part in making decisions which affect 


Causal 






you. 


Causal 


.485 


17. 


You share in having control. 



ERIC 



Factor loadings 



723 


19. 


723 


21. 


723 


27 . 


714 


30. 


517 


33. 


741 


37. 


128 


40. 



You feel that you can brinj; about changes 
in policies. 

You can b)?in?, about changea in how^ thioEs 95H.?2i 
are done. 

You can brinp, about chanjTO« in uUat is done. PilHi^i 

Things which affect you are developed by you ^Ji^Si 

or others in your peer p,roup. 

You ccmriunicatc v?ith le?adors to help improve 

things. 

Decisions are made by those close to the problem 
source* 

Things are ol^gani^ed so that your views help 
fraiae decisions* 



Control Proc<iS£ 

tf.l level at which concern for control function operates - 
concern for performance of control functions likely to 
bo felt throughout organization 

4.2 accuracy of measurements used to guide control function - 
strong pressures to obtain complete and accui^ate informa- 
tion to guide own behavior and behavior of own and 
related work groups; hence information and measurements 
tend to b3 complete and accui'^ate 

4.3 concentration of- control functions - review and control 
done at aU levels with lower units at times itnposing 
more vigox^:>ua reviews and tighter controls than top 
management 

i^.U informal organisation - informal and formal organiza- 
tions are one and the same; hence all social foi^ces 
supp>rt efforts to achieve organization's goals 

4.5 extent to which control data (accounting, procluctivity, 
cost, achievement j etc.) are used for self -guidance 
and for coordinated problem solving and guidance, not 
used punitively 

Items in SObQ 
S Itetns - li*»*25, 29/ 41, 44 

• 603 14, You accept the standards set for you. 
.698 25. You try fo roach expected standard/;. 

.423 29. You treat your leaders in vays which caur. hem to 
feel th^t you trust them. 

• 625 41. You give tiuie information about yourself /ov leaders. 

44. Your p'.- > accept the standards set. 

5*0 Ccm.nunicati^^ r - . ess 

5^.^ aMoirnf intcra^ction and conmunicat ion aimed at achieving 

organi'^ations objectives - with individuals and groups 
5*2 direction of information flow 
5.21 down, up and with peers 



Factor loadings 



27 



5.3 downward communication 

5.31 initiated at all levels 

5.32 superiors willin^jly shaie information 

5*33 communications gciierally accepted but if not- 
openly questioned 

5.4 upward comunication 
5,*^1 a great deal 

considcr^able responsibility felt by all 
5.U3 powerful forces to comriiunicate accurately upward 
5.^4 accurate Information upv/ard not just what boss 

vrants to hear 

no need for spy system or other 

5.5 sidowaxNi dommunication good; no competition bety.'een peers 

5.6 friendliness between superiors and subordinates 

5.61 superior knows and understends problems 

5.62 superiors and subordinates perceive and understand 
each other accurately 

Items in SODQ 





9 


Items - 8, 12, 20, 22, 20, 34, 38, 42, 43 




.499 


8. 


Facts from those who "KNOW" are used to make 








decisions. 




.5^0 


12, 


You or your peers take part to help make decisions. 




.537 


20. 


Ideas for ways to improve things come from all 








concerned. 




.582 


22. 


VJhon your leaders know your ideas they try to 


Causal 






use them. 




,501 


28. 


Your loaders provide opportunity to work with 


Causal 






your peers in close and friendly ways. 




.614 


34. 


Your leaders try to got your ideas. 


Causal 


.530 


38. 


The people who make decisions which affect you are 








aware of the things you face. 




.534 


42. 


Your leaders try to got you to reach high standards. 


Causal 


.490 


43. 


You give true inforiTiation about yourself to your 





leaders. 
^< Factor loadings 

Purpose of Study Presently Being Conducted 



The general purpose of the present study being initiated is to determine 

the nature of the school organizational processes as measured by the School 

Organisational Development Questionnaire (SODQ) across the v/ide spectrum of 

different school ox^g^nizaticns. More specifically^ the study Intends: 

!• To Investigate^ in a number of school syste:ns of various sizes in 
various regions of the United St^/:, discrepancies in school 



2D 

organizational pi^ocessos at various Icivelci of the school 
system and with different segments of the school population, 

2, To provide participating institutions with the result of the 
study for their own purposes in school on;anizational develop- 
ment • 

3, To provide the documentation necessary for replicating the 
study, 

4, To dctexnt^inc the measurement characteristics of tAe SODQ; i.e., 
answers to questions of reliability and validity. 

It is not v/ithin the scope of the present study to deal with relation- 
ships of the SODQ with instructional outcomes, developmental phenomena, 
learning processes, personality variables, or socialization phenomena. How- 
ever, when this study is cor.ipleted in 1976 and the measurement characteris- 
tics of the SODQ have been determined on a national representative sample, 
there is a need to use slich an instrument to deal with relationships to 
learning outconcis and other related variables, llany of us have long sus- 
pected that these relationships botv;cen oi^ganizational settings and learning 
productivity are vital but lack of proper instrun\entat ion has kept research 
from advancing in these areas. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Form A - Public Schools 



TO THE RESPONDENT: 

The most important part of any organization is the people who make It up. Researchers have 
discovered that there are certain organizational processes such as confidence and trust In leadership, 
communication, decision-making, etc. which affect the success of that organization in achieving its 

goals. 

This questionnaife (the SODQ) is constructed and administered to determine how j:ou feel these 
key processes are handled in this organization and how you think they should be handled. There are 
no right or wr^g answers. The information provided by the questionnaire will be used by your school 
to see wher? the majority of the people in ijm situation think improvement needs to be made. 

The SODQ is intended to be completely confidential. Results will be summarized for groups, 
faculty, students, etc. In no instance will responses of individuals be reported. The questionnaire 
should ordinarily not take any longer than 50 minutes to complete. ^^^^ 
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ro IftlC A^D ytftGANlZXTOtiS O^yftATiNO 
UNOtfl AGftEt*KNT£ WTH tHt N^TOKAL 
STiTUtE Cf tOUCATfW fUfttHEA ftEPftO- 
OuCTrtW 0UTSI« THE E»C SY&TEM RE- 
CW^WS KRWI.SS^ON OF THE COP^ftlGHT 



ThU questionnaire is based upon Rensis Likert's "Profile of Organizational Chuacitmci^ 
^ ^ Likerl.R. The Human Organization; Its Management and Value. New York. McGraNyHilj, 



Use only a soft lead pencil to blacken the circle that 
shows your answer. Do not make any other marks 
on this questionnaire. Erase all mistakes completely. 

100. Subject area or department > Mark one 

Students: Mark the subject area as directed by 
the person administering this questionnaire. 

Teaching Staff: Mark the subject area in which 
you teach 3 or more classes. (Self-contained 
classroom teachers or those teaching less 
than 3 classes in an area mark the area of 
your greatest interest.) 

O Language Arts - Reading, English, Spelling, 
Literature, Writing, Speech, Foreign L an- 
guage, Library Science, etc. 

O Social Studies • History, Gov't., Political 

Science, Philosophy, Geography, Psychol- 
ogy, etc 

O Science - General Science, Physical Science, 
Earth Science, Chemistry, Physics, etc. 

O Mathematics - General Math. Consumer Math. 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Geometry, etc. 

O Health, P.E„ Safety - Drug Education, Health, 
Physical Education, Driver Education, etc. 

O Home & Industrial Arts - Home Economics, 
Child Care, Foods, Clothing, Cosmetology, 
Drafting, Metal, Wood, Electricity, Mechanics, 
etc. 

O Vocational Educational . Bookkeeping, 
Typing, Shorthand, Agriculture, VOT, 
DCT, Career Education, etc. 

O Fine Arts • Art, Music, Drama, Ceramics, Band, 
Orchestra, Choir, e?c. 



lOL Position - Mark the one that best 
describes your role. 

O Student 
O Teacher 

O Area Coordinator or Dept. Head 
O Other certified staff (principal, asst. 

principal, counselor, librarian, etc.) 
O Non-ccrlifled staff (teacher aide, etc.) 



ERIC 



102. Race or Family Background - Mark one 



O Black 
O White 
O Oriental 



O American Indian 
O Puerto Rican 
O Mexican American 
O Cuban 



103. Sex 

O Male 
O Female 



104. Age- Mark age at last birthday. 



Students 


Staff 


O 10 


O Under 20 


O 11 


O 20 to 29 


O 12 


O 30 to 39 


O 13 


O 40 to 49 


O 14 


O 50 to 59 


O 15 


O 60 or over 


O !6 




O 17 or over 




STUDENTS Only 


lOS. Mark your grade 




o s 


O 9 


06 


O 10 


O 7 


on 


O 8 


O 12 



STAFF Only 
106. Years of Experience in Education 

O Under 5 years 
OS to 9 years 
O 10 to 19 years 
O 20 or more years 



If you have not written the name of the school, 
city and state on top of the front cover, please 
do that now before you continue. 
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STOP! Please sit quietly. 



DIRECTIONS 



STUDENTS: 



n 



Subject Area ? I> 

Answer all items at the subject area level. Mark to show how you feel tilings are and how the teacher acts N ^ I 
in the subject (Lang, Arts, Social Studies, Science, Math, etc.) which you checked in item 100 on p. 2. > 

Oveiall School 

Answer all items at the overall school - principal level. Mark to show how you feel things are in the overall 



school and how those who run the school, especially the principal and his stuff, act. 



X>vejraU system: 



^ .Atlswer all iteni^ i| jftijfi^^^^ ^fje^ff|pff|^^ leveh Mark /dihiisy.how you feel^.thj||V! 

system level. tj^^^^kfe^fe^g^ prtolpal ^t; 




TEACHERS: 

SubjectArea , , \ - ^ '^-'^^^W^ 

p. Mark to show how you feel things are In this department and how the area coordinator (leader) acl4 f^f tfiiii |^ 
subject area ^^ilich you checked In Item 100 on p. 2, (Do not respond if you do not have an area coptdh:ia|J|,|^^ 
0\erall School 

Answer all items at the overall school ~ principal level. Mark to show how you feel things are in the overall 
school and how those who run the school, especially the principal and his staffs act. 

0 lMii^IMlP£Sii^^^rwi*^sfis^im*^^ 



□ 




AREA COORDINATORS, DEPT. HEADS. OTHER CERTJFIED, AND NON-CERTIFIED STAFF: 



□ 



Overall School 

Answer all items at the overall school - principal level- Mark to show how you feel things arc in p-.v; (r 
school and how those who run the school, especially the principal, act. 



rail 




You ate to mark each statement for the level that applies to you (see above) like the example below. When you are 
not sure about a statement at a level for either part (is or should be) then mark your answer as "I Don't Know/' 

VOR D£PARTMEM\ 
UVtL 



Respond lo rhe slisded columhs is foltaws: 

Studi-nis □ a Q 

Tea.licrt □ □ O 

AreaCoor, D Q 

Other Celt. D O 

Sor.Ccii. □ □ 

Stat<mcnl 

Vour lejd^fi* ptovM< c^aric<s tor 
you Ji> work uHh your pecrk** in 
Oiendly ways. 




o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 



The example above is marked to show that leaders (principal and his stafO provide chances for you to work with your 
peers in friendly ways ^ Sometimes" at the OVERALL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL LEVEL, but they should try to provide 
chances * Very Often." 

♦Leaders: OVERALL SYSTEM SUPERlNTErjDENT LEVEL - The person and his staff directly above the principal. 
OVERALLSCHOOLPRlNClPALLEVEt — TJie principal and his staff, 

SUBJECT AREA (Students only) - The teacher(s) for the subject which you checked in 

Item tOUonp. 2. 

DEPARTMENT LEVEL (Teachers only) - The area coordinator or dept. head for the subject 

checked on p. 2. 

,jo.^,::c^:^:^:v. »»Peers: Those people who are in the same type of position as you in this school. (Student peers ate other students.) 

'emeniber, use only a soft lead pencil and erase completely. Don't make any marks other than your answers on this booklet. 
tRJCiny questions? You may turn the page and begin work. 







\ SUBJECT AREA XOVERALLSCHOOLV 

\oR departmentX principal > 

\ LEVEL \ LEVEL 


OVERALL SYSTEJViV 
MlERlNTENDENT^ 
\ UVEL 








Statement 


\t\ 


> \ ^ 


^\\ 




% 


\^ 


\ 


1 


t 


i 


\%} 


A1 


1 \ 


1. 


YouT leaders have faith and trust in 
you. 


is 

should be 


O 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


o 
o 


0 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 




Tcai.i^v. : is used to improve 
thingr^. 


Is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


p 
o 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 




You can take pari in improving 
things. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


6 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


4, 


Your leaders work \Nith you in 
such a way that you like to do 
what they expect you to do. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


5, 


You hiive faith and trust in your 
leaders. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

0. 


p 


6 
p 


o 
o 


o 
o 




Your leaders use what they know 
about '*how you are doing" to 
help you improve. 


is 

sliould be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 






o 
o 


o 
o 


p 
o 


7. Decisions are maJe through team- 
work. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


M 

o 




p 
o 


<> 
o 


o 


8. 


Facts from those who KNOW are 
used to make decisions. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


G 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1 




0 

0 


p 
o 


o 
o 


9. 


Your leaders treat you in ways 
which make you feel important. 


is 

should be 


o 
p 


p 
o 


o 

Q 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1 


Q 
6 


6 

0 


o 
o 


o 

0 


10. 


You take a part in making decisions 
which affect you. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


o 

Q 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


w 

w 


0 


p 
p 


p 


o 


11, 


Your leaders know how ills 
fromyouf point of view* 


is 

should be 


p 
o 


p 
p 


o 
o 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 




p 
o 


o 


o 

0 


4 

3 


12. 


You or your peers take part 
to help make decisions. 


is 

sliould be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


m 


i 


<$ 

1 


0 

0 


0 

0 


^ip' You know how things are 
^Mfgk from your leaders' point of 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


p 
o 


o 

Q 


o 


o 
o 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


f 


p 




o 


0 

i 
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14. 


You accept what your leaders 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




expeci you lo ao. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


15. 


You feel close lo your 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




leaders. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


16. 


Your leaders leave you free 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 




to control your behavior. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


17. 


When decisions are made they 
are based on information which 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




you think is right and fair. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


18. 


You feel friendly with your 
leaders. 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


o 




should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


19. 


You feel that you can bring 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




about changes in policies. 


sfiould be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


d 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


20. 


Ideas for ways to improve 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




things come from all concerned. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Q 


o 


p 


o 


o 


p 


21. 


You can bring about changes 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


p 




in how tilings are done. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


22. 


When your leaders know 


Is 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 




your ideas they try to use 
them. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


p 


o 


o 


o 


o 


23. 


You share your feelings with 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 




your leaders. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


24. 


You are able lo Improve 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


o 


p 


p 


p 




things. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


o 


p 


o 


o 


o 


25. 


You try lo reach expected 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


d 


p 


p 


p 


p 


p 




standards. 


should be 


o 


o 


o 


o 


p 


p 


p 


p 


p 


p 


26. 


i Vou share your problems with 


is 


o 


o 


o 


o 


d 


p 


p 


p 


p 




^■?^*''youf leaders. ■ ¥X:Ms^ 


should be 


<-> 


6 


o 


o 


0 


p 


p 


p 


p 


o 



m 

Mm 



mfim 

ml 
mm 

il 
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27. 


You can bring about changes in what 
is done. 


!S 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


28. 


Your leaders provide chances for you 
to work with your peers in 
friendly ways. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

Q 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


29. 


You treat your leaders in ways which 
make them feel that you trust them. 


is 

should be 


o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


30. 


Things which a fleet you are 
developed by you or others in 
your peer group. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


31. 


You have the chance to show 
concern for others. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


6 
o 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


32. 


Your leaders support and back 
you up* 


is 

shouM be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 


o 

6 


o 

w 


b 
o 


o 
o 


33. 


You communicate with leaders to 
help improve things. 


is 

should be 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 




c> 

p 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


34. 


Your leaders try to get your 
ideas. 


is 

^ould be 


o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1 


t 

p 


6 


o 
o 


o 
o 


35/ 


Your leaders use your help to 
solve a common problem. 


is 

sliould be 


o 
o 


o 
a 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 






o 

o 


o 
p 


o 
b 


36. 


You are encouraged to give help 
to others to make things belter. 


is 

should be 


o 

# 


o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
e> 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 






p 

6 


p 

o 


6 

o 


37. 


Decisions are made by those close 
to the problem source. 


Is 

should be 


6 




# 
o 


o 
o 


o 

6 


o 
o 


p 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1 


d 

a 


0 

o 


o 

b 


b 


38. 


The people who make decisions 
; which affect you are aware of 
Hhe things you face. 


is 

should be 


o 




o 
o 


6 
o 


o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

o 












ife or youf peers influence s^'hat 
i/r n^^^ you. 


Is 

should be 


o 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
b 


p 

o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 


o 
o 


s 


6 


d 

i 




i 
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40. Decisions are made in such a way 
that you do noi mind carrying 
them out. 



41. You give true information about 
yourself loyour leaders* 



42. Your leaders try to get you to 
reach high goals. 



43. You lake part in judging your 
performance. 



44. Your peers accept what is 
expected of them. 



45. Your leaders work with you and 
your peers in friend!)* ways. 



46. Your leaders use what they 'Tind 
out** to make things better. 



47. Things are organised so that you 
or your peers can help make 
• decisions. 



48. Most students show a real 

concern that all try to do what 
is expected. 



49. Your leaders share with you most all 
the information you need or want. 



SO. ^Mosl all gel along welt and help 
each other* 



S I . Irtformallon on what you do 
and how well you do it is used 
to help solve problems. 



52. The leaders work wiih their peers 
^ people below them to make 
Y-piS the decisions. 

fcKjL— — 
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53. Most Ceachers show a real concern 
that ail Iry to do what is 
expected. 



54. You or your peers ask questions 
about things that do not seem to be 
"right." 



O 



1 



O 



55. Most all work together to gel 
llie job done. 



should be 



56, You and your peers, as well as 
your leaders, make sure rules 
are followed. 



57. Needed work gets done because 
of the way your leaders and peers 
work together. 



O O 



Si. The administrators show a real 
concern that all try to do what 
is expected. 



59. You and your peers teli it **!ike it 
is" to your leaders. 



60. You talk with your peers about 
making things belter. 



61. Those not in charge show as much 
concern about a job being done 
as do leaders. 



62. Your leade rs show that the work 
done by you and your peers is 
important. 



63. Leaders are told what they should 
know in an open way by the ones 
: who are involved. 



64, True and complete information Is 
: used to rate what you and your 
^ : peeri do. 



Your leaders discuss with your 
- peers wavs to improve things. 

ERiC— 



o 



IS 



should be 



O 
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